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A  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  FOR  EVERY  HOME 

8.  C.  JOHNSTON 

At  no  time  in  many  years  has  the  nccewity  and  importance  of  the 
home  vegetable  garden  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  ai  this  year.  Oar 
'  country  is  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which  necesiitatei  the  increasing 
of  our  food  supplies  by  every  means  at  our  command.  Vegetables  as  well 
as  other  foodstuffs  must  be  given  careful  consideration  as  they  form  an 
important  part  in  the  every  day  diet  of  most  individoali.  Every  city  and 
town  dweller  has  the  opportunity  to  help  in  this  great  work,  in  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  available  plots  now  practically  unprodnetive  which  could 
grow  vegetables.  To  be  able  to  secure  fresh  crisp  vegetables  should  in 
itself  be  reason  enough  to  make  us  help  along  this  movement,  but  in  ad- 
dition the  saving  makes  it  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Vegetables  should  form  a  more  important  position  in  the  daily  food 
of  the  average"  human  being  for  they  possess  qualities  which  should  ensure 
their  use  in  much  larger  quantities  than  is  the  custom  at  the  present  time. 
In  these  times  of  stress  when  the  energies  of  all  people  are  being  devoted  to  . 
further  the  cause  of  justice  and  right,  the  securing  of  a  rapply  of  Tegetables 
should  commend  itself  to  the  average  householder  in  onr  towns  and  cities. 
A  more  instructive  pursuit  than  growing  vegetables  in  the  backyard  can- 
not be  found,  for  by  commencing  with  a  small  plot  devoted  to  their  culture 
n  wonderful  lesson  unfolds  itself  before  our  eyes  as  we  watch  the  vagaries  of 
(  vture  in  her  work,  and  a  broader  and  more  intelligent  view  of  tihe  simple 
->hase8  of  life  appear  before  us. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  sent  out  with  the  hope  that  it  will  enable 
many  to  consider  thoroughly  whether  or  not  they  can  assist  the  Empire  as 
well  as  themselves  by  growing  a  few  vegetables  for  their  own  use.  The 
plans  that  accompany  it  are  merely  suggestions  and  it  is  not  obligatory 
that  they  be  followed  to  the  letter.  The  sorts  of  vegetables  may  be  changed 
and  ones  more  appreciated  by  the  family  substituted.  The  distances  of 
planting  may  also  be  changed  if  the  trrower  so  desires.  There  are  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  by  which  vegetables  should  be  grown,  but  in  these  plans  the 
distances  have  been  found  satisfactory  for  backyard  garden  purposes.  A 
bulletin  givinp  the  cultural  directions  for  over  fifty  vegetables  in  detail 
will  be  forwarded  on  request. 
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SOIL  PREPAHATION. 

City  dwellers  are  not  all  born  vegetable  growen  and  many  of  the 
failures  in  the  backyard  garden  are  due  to  a  l«ck  o(  knowledge  m  to  how  to 
prepare  the  aoil  for  seeding.  The  first  few  bright  days  in  spring  usually 
drive  most  peoplti  into  their  gardens  and  digging  the  soil  is  commenced. 
Oftentimes  the  digging  is  done  too  soon.  If  after  the  soil  has  been  turned 
a  handful  crumbles  readily  digging  time  has  arrived.  If,  however,  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  leaves  the  soil  in  a  compact  sodden  mass  which  will 
not  crumble  digging  should  be  delayed. 

When  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  digging  a  spade  or  a  digging,' 
fork  may  be  used.  Push  either  into  the  soil  to  its  full  depth,  usually  8  or 
12  inches.  Lift  and  turn  the  soil  over  so  that  the  soil  which  comes  from 
the  bottom  is  placed  on  top.  Dig  one  row  about  8  inches  wi<le  the  full 
width  of  the  garden,  then  place  the  second  8  inches  of  unflug  soil  on  top 
of  the  first.  This  will  leave  quite  a  trench  in  which  •manure  either  well 
rotted  or  fresh  should  be  placed.  This  should  be  tramped  in  tightly  and 
two  more  rows  of  soil  deposited  on  it.  By  following  this  method  from 
4  to  6  inches  of  manure  may  be  placed  reedy  for  the  plants  to  use.  Manure 
may  be  secured  from  liveiy  stables  or  from  firms  who  deliver  it  for  a  small 
sum.  The  next  operation  will  be  that  of  raking.  Considerable  care  must 
be  taken  in  order  that  all  the  lumps  are  broken  up  and  that  a  level  surface 
is  left  to  be  planted.  It  is  never  advisable  to  dig  more  of  the  .arden  tlinn 
can  be  raked  the  same  day.  With  an  ordinary  garden  rake  go  over  the 
soil  roughly,  either  breaking  up  the  lumps  or  dragging  them  into  a  furrow 
or  to  one  side  of  the  garden.  By  following  this  with  a  further  raking 
which  should  thoroughly  fine  the  soil,  fill  in  any  hollow  spots  and  remove 
any  remaining  lumps,  the  garden  should  be  ready  for  seed  planting. 

SOWING  OF  SEEDS. 

To  sow  a  row  of  seed  quickly,  evenly  and  thinly  requires  care  and 
practice.  The  top  of  the  seed  packe';  may  be  torn  off,  the  packet  held 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  By  gently  swaying  the  packet  from 
one  side  to  another  the  seeds  will  drop  out.  Another  method  of  seedin» 
is  to  place  the  seed  in  a  tin  dish  and  gather  as  many  seeds  as  possible 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  A  gentle  rubbing  motion  of  the  thumb 
on  the  forefinger  release.-!  p  few  seeds  at  a  time.  Coarse  seeds  may  be 
placed  individually  with  the  fingers.  After' the  garden  or  the  portion  that 
is  made  ready  by  raking  for  planting,  a  piece  of  hoard  or  n  line  may  be 
used  to  make  straight  even  rows.  A  shallow  trench  the  required  depth 
may  be  made  by  using  a  sharpened  piece  of  lath  or  even  a  lead  pencil. 
This  should  be  drawn  hack  and  forth  close  to  the  line  or  board  until  the 
trench  is  deep  enough.    Tliis  trench  should  not  be  too  deep.     A  good 


general  rule  which  ftpplies  in  many  caaet  in  to  cover  the  tee<\»  with  no  mort 
tlian  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  aoil.  After  the  Huoda  have  been  dropped  tlivy 
ahoulii  tie  covered  witfi  xoil  of  the  required  tliickneas  and  the  toil  over  the 
row  Ji  rated  with  tlie  fcK>t,  a  piece  of  board  or  the  back  of  the  spade. 

THINNING. 

The  backyard  gardener  nuut  not  attempt  to  grDw  immenio  qua  ttitioa 
of  vegetal>lc.<  from  a  txouil  plut.  Plants  loquiro  a  fair  amount  of  brenthing 
•pace  juHt  as  human  m<  ii^m  do.  A»  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  plant  all 
seeds  thinly  enough  to  si'cure  a  good  crop  more  seeds  arA  planted  than 
plants  are  required,  and  when  the  tender  seedlings  come  through  the  soil 
it  is  necessary  to  thin  out  some  no  that  the  remaining  ones  will  have  suffl- 
citiit  space  to  grow  in.  In  every  row  of  seedlings  there  are  some  plants 
which  from  the  beginning  show  by  their  sturdy  growth  that  they  are 
hofllthicr  and  more  vigorous  thiin  others.  Wherever  possible  leave  these 
larger  seedlings.  Whi'n  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  be  handled  nicely 
they  should  be  thinned  to  the  proper  dist^ince  and  this  is  accompli.shed  by 
simply  pulling  the  supcrtluous  ono-i  out  and  throwing  them  away.  Thin- 
ning should  not  be  left  until  the  plants  aro  becoming  long  and  slender,  but 
rather  should  be  practised  when  the  plants  are  about  one-half  to  an  inch  in 
height. 

CUIiTfV.VTrON. 

CuUiviition  should  be  carried  on  penuatently  to  kill  the  weeds  and  to 
allow  air  into  the  soil,  and  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  somewhat 
rough  condition  rather  than  solid  firm  state,  as  the  latter  condition 
allows  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil  which  is  needed  by  the  plant. 

The  most  efficient  and  h.mdy  tool  for  cultivating  is  the  common  hoe. 
.\  wide  fl'  a  narrow  bhided  hoe  will  bo  found  best.  The  hoeing  in  the 
vegetabL  .rden  should  conimenoe  before  the  vegetables  are  througli  the 
soil.  If  the  rows  have  been  carefully  marked  the  hoe  may  be  used  between 
the  rows  and  many  weeds  destroyed.  After  the  seedlings  arc  through  the 
soil  the  hoe  should  be  kept  in  use  us  much  ns  possible.  All  the  sni!  oetween 
the  rows  should  be  stirred  at  least  twice  a  week  fird  oftener  if  possible. 
Never  allow  a  flat  smooth  surface  to  be  found  in  the  garden.  Always  stir 
the  soil  gently  after  each  watering.  The  hoe  should  he  held  in  a  slanting 
position  and  the  soil  cultivated  clost  to  the  young  vegetables,  and  as  the 
crop  becomes  more  advanced  the  ?(jil  between  the  rows  should  be  cultiv.ited 
80  that  there  ■w  1  be  no  danger  of  destroying  young  roots.  During  the 
summer  months  the  rake  may  be  used  for  pulverizing  the  so"l  between  the 
rows.  Too  much  caref- '  cultivation  cannot  be  given  the  tender  vegetable 
crops  in  a  backyard  garden. 


WATERING. 

It  Is  poMibU  to  wittr  ▼•g«l«bl«  cropt  otot  Abandtntly.    Some  loili 
•nd  lonje  crop«  require  mow  watering  than  othere  so  great  care  miut  be 
nied  in  applying  water  in  the  backyard  garden.    It  it  not  good  gcrdeuing 
when  (   e  hat  city  water  to  dejuge  the  garden  each  eraning.    If  the  pliiite 
do  rortite  euch  treatment  the  re«ulting  crop  will  be  alender  and  wppy, 
having  Tery  few  excellent  qualitiet.    Ai  a  general  rule  the  refreihing 
ipring  rains  supply  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil.    During  the  summer 
months,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  an  additional  supply  of  moisture 
will  be  needed,    ThU  may  be  applied  with  a  garden  hose  or  a  watermg 
can  and  should  be  applied  from  4  to  8  p.m.    It  is  not  good  practice  to  wntcr 
a  city  garden  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.    Waler  in  any  case  should  be  applud 
in  as  fine  a  spray  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  and  it  must  be  appHetl  peiitly. 
Force  will  wash  out  the  seeds,  flatten  the  soil,  expose  the  roots  t*.  the 
■un's  rays  and  thus  cause  wilting  or  dying  of  the  plant.    By  watering  care- 
fully twice  a  week  sufficient  moisture  will  be  available  to  keep  the  plant* 
growing  vigorously.    These  waterings  must,  however,  be  followed  with  an 
immediate  stirring  of  the  soil  and  aided  by  cultivation  between  the  water- 
ings.    In  any  case  it  is  nnceaary  to  stir  the  soil  after  each  rain  or  watrr- 
ing  in  order  to  conserve  the  moisture.    As  the  season  advances  waterings 
may  be  partially  or  totally  dispensed  with. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

The  city  dweller  will  find  it  a  good  practice  to  buy  plants  of  many 
of  the  sorts  of  vegetables  and  transplant  them  into  his  garden.    The  grow- 
ing of  ones  own  plants  atfords  considerable  pleasure,  but  is  accompanied 
by  the  fact  that  considerable  care  and  attention  must  be  given.     Strong, 
sturdy  plants  only  should  be  purchased,  not  slender  unhealthy-looking 
plants.    The  plants  before  being  transplanted  should  be  watered  heavily 
w.  that  the  soil  aroind  the  roots  will  be  almost  muddy.    Thfe  garden  hoc 
may  be  used  for  making  the  holes  for  setting  these  plants  out  or  el^e  a 
sharpened  stick  may  be  used.    The  hole  should  be  made  sufficiently  decn  to 
accommodate  all  the  roots  and  part  of  the  stem  up  to  the  first  leaf.     Do 
not  set  the  plant  too  deep  or  too  shallow.     The  plant  should  be  sctr  perfe.tly 
upright  and  the  loose  earth  bro'  ^hi  in  around  the  roots  and  thoroughly 
firmed  there.    Care  should  aVva,.       taken  that  the  hole  made  ir>  not  too 
deep  so  that  when  the  roots  arc  set  there  will  be  a  hole  m  the  eaitli  just 

below  them.  ,     n  u 

Cabba'-e.  caulifiower,  Brussels  sprouts,  celery,  and  tomatoes  sliould  be 
purchased  rather  than  grown  from  the  start  in  an  amateur  garden.  When 
buying  plants  always  make  sure  that  there  is  plenty  of  soil  m  the  box  and 
that  there  is  a  large  root  system.  . 
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SECURING  TWO  OR  MORE  CROPS  FROM  THE  SOIL  IN  ONE 

SEASON. 

Many  amateurs  are  puzzled  to  know  how  so  many  crops  or  such 
quantities  may  be  grown  from  a  small  area.  The  secret  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  some  cases  two  crops  may  be  grown  in  one  row  at  one  time,  and  also 
that  as  soon  as  an  early  crop  is  harvested  the  soil  may  be  planted  with 
another  crop  which  will  be  ready  for  harvesting  before  the  fall  frosts  come. 
Climatic  and  soil  conditions  must  be  considered  in  the  latter  case.  Lettuce 
and  radish  may  be  sown  in  the  same  row,  parsnips  and  lettuce,  com  and 
pumpkins,  com  and  spinach,  lettuce  and  early  cabbage,  etc. 

Some  examples  of  successional  plantings  may  serve  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  following  one  crop  with  another: 

Early  beets  followed  with  celery. 

Early  beans  followed  with  turnips. 

Lettuce  or  onion  sets  followed  with  tomatoes. 

Radishes  followed  wK^h  tomatoes. 

Spinach,  lettuce  or  radishes  followed  with  cabbapre. 

The.se  show  that  the  early  crops  may  be  taken  off  and  consumed,  and 
the  very  same  day  their  place  may  be  taken  by  some  other  crop,  which  in 
some  casos  could  not  have  been  transplanted  as  early  as  the  first  one.  The 
soil  should  be  dusr  over  and  more  manure  added  if  possible,  followed  by  a 
careful  raking  down  before  the  plants  are  set  out  or  !?eeds  planted. 

INDIVIDUAL  CROPS. 

Beans. — With  a  corner  of  a  hoe  make  a  shallow  furrow  about  two 
inches  deep.  In  this  plant  the  bean  seeds  two  inches  apart  or  make  holes 
two  inches  deep  and  twelve  inches  apart,  and  in  each  hole  drop  three  or 
four  seeds.  Cover  with  soil  and  tramp  lightly  over  the  row  The  seed  may 
be  sprouted  before  planting  by  soaking  in  water.  Cultivate  with  garden 
hoe.  Do  not  touch  the  plants  when  they  are  wet.  Pick  beans  when  they 
are  large  enough  to  use. 

Beets. — Plant  the  seed  for  this  crop  as  is  directed  for  carrots.  Thin 
the  plants  out  so  that  they  stand  three  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
young  beets  may  be  used  for  greens  as  they  are  thinned  out.  Beets  for 
winter  use  should  be  pulled  before  very  severe  frosts,  the  tops  twisted  off 
and  the  roots  kept  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Cahbage. — Sow  tlie  seed  on  fine  soil  which  has  been  well  manured. 
A  row  two  feet  long  will  be  sufficient  to  grow  the  plants  in.  A  furrow 
one-half  inch  deep  should  be  made  with  a  hoe  and  the  seed  covered.  When 
the  plants  are  transplanted  to  thd  permanent  bed  the  roots  should  be 
dipped  in  a  batter  of  mud  and  should  be  set  in  a  hole  about  four  inches 
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deep.  The  hole  may  be  made  with  the  end  of  a  hoe  handle  or  a  pointed 
stick.  Firm  the  soil  well  around  the  roots.  Hoe  the  soil  Itetweeu  tlie 
rows  to  keep  down  all  weeds.  In  the  fall  the  heads  may  be  pulled  up  and 
stored  in  a  cool  collar. 

Carrots. — These  may  be  planted  as  late  as  June  1st  to  secure  winter 
carrots.  The  young  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to  two  inches  iu  tljc 
row.  All  weeds  should  be  kept  out  of  the  row  and  the  soil  between  the 
rows  thoroughly  cultivated.  In  the  fall  before  heavy  frosts  the  carrots 
should  be  pulled  up  and  the  tops  cut  ofF  with  a  sharp  knife  about  one 
inch  from  tlie  carrot.  They  may  be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  in  boxes  or 
baskets. 

Cauliflower.' — The  plants  should  be  grown  as  directed  for  cabbage  and 
handled  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  white  head  appears  the  leaves 
should  be  gathered  in  at  the  top  and  tied  with  string  to  prevent  the  sunlight 
and  rain  from  injuring  the  head. 

Corn. — In  planting  corn  make  a  hole  about  two  or  three  inches  deep 
with  a  broarl  hiw.  Scatter  in  this  about  five  or  six  kernels  of  com,  draw 
in  the  earth  and  tramp  on  tlie  hill.  When  the  shoots  appear  sturdy  pull 
out  all  but  the  three  strongest.  Keep  down  the  weeds  by  cultivating  with 
a  hoe  and  gradually  draw  the  earth  up  around  the  stalks  to  serve  as  a 
support.  When  the  kernels  on  the  cob  appear  full  of  milk  they  are  ready 
for  use. 

Cucumber. — Sow  in  drills  6  feet  apart  placing  seed  li^  inches  dcop, 
and  thin  plants  to  8  to  12  inches  apart  with  a  hoe.  Thorough  cultivation 
is  necessary  to  success.  Hoe  up  some  soil  around  young  stems  to  indme 
root  growth.  Cucumbers  should  be  cut  from  vine  regularly,  leaving  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  stem.  They  may  also  be  sown  in  hills  ;>  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  Make  a  shallow  hole  and  drop  in  4  or  5  seeds  and  cover 
lightly  with  soil.     Thin  out  to  leave  only  2  vines  in  a  hill. 

Endive. — This  is  a  salad  vegetable,  the  leaves  being  used  for  salads 
when  bleached  and  for  greens  when  not.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly 
in  rows  and  the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  6  inches  apart.  A  rich,  well 
draini  (1  soil  is  necessary  for  success  with  this  crop.  To  bleach,  tie  all  the 
leaves  together  with  a  string,  or  place  a  flower  pot  over  the  full-grown  head, 
closing  up  drainage  hole  to  exclude  all  light. 

Lettuce. — This  crop  is  grown  to  supply  a  fresh  vegetable  which  can 
be  used  green  early  in  the  spring.  The  seed  can  be  sown  in  shallow  furrows 
14  of  an  inch  deep,  6  inches  apart  or  broadcast.  The  plants  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  until  about  2  inches  high  and  should  then  be  thinned  to 
2  inches  apart.  Do  not  hoe  the  soil  up  on  the  i)lants.  Tt  is  not  adviijable 
to  plant  a  large  area  of  lettuce,  it  is  better  to  have  small  plots  coming  on 
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every  week  or  so.    When  the  plants  are  large  enough  ta  nie  they  should 
be  pulled  out  by  the  roots  or  cut  off  at  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Onions. — The  earlier  onion  seed  is  planted  in  the  spring  the  better 
the  crop  should  be.  Make  a  shallow  furrow  with  the  comer  of  the  hoe  and 
plant  the  seed  to  a  depth  of  ^  inch.  The  young  seedlings  should  stand 
about  8  to  12  to  the  foot.  Stir  the  soil  often  between  the  rows  and  pull 
out  all  weeds  in  the  row.  Cultivate  with  hand  hoe  as  long  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  breaking  the  tops.  In  the  early  fall  the  tops  will  die  down  and 
the  onions  should  then  be  pulled  up  and  laid  in  rows,  the  tops  covering 
the  bulbs.  After  three  or  four  days  they  should  be  taken  and  spread  on 
the  floor  where  the  wind  can  blow  through  them,  but  no  sunlight  reach 
them.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  of  this  they  may  be  ^pped  with  a  knife 
and  stored  in  bags  or  boxes  for  winter  use. 

Parsnip. — The  ground  for  growing  this  crop  should  not  be  covered 
with  fresh  manure,  but  should  be  thoroughly  dug  over  to  a  depth  of  12 
inches  and  the  soil  made  as  fine  as  possible.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
a  shallow  furrow  about  %  of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  is  advisable  to  plant  a 
few  seeds  of  radish  or  lettuce  with  the  parsnip  seed  as  a  marker,  because 
parsnip  seed  is  very  slow  in  germinating.  When  the  plants  are  about 
1^  or  2  inches  high  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  4  inches  apart, 
cultivate  with  hoe  sufficient  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  In  the  fall  after  a 
light  frost  the  parsnips  should  be  dug  and  the  tops  cut  off  with  a  knife. 
They  may  be  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  cellar  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  roots  with  moist  sand  to  keep  them  from  withering.  Parsnips 
may  be  kept  in  the  ground  all  winter  if  desired  and  dug  out  as  required. 
They  should  all  be  dug  in  the  spring  before  growth  starts,  however. 

Pea. — Peas  may  be  planted  very  early  in  the  season  and  should  be 
sown  in  a  furrow  1^^  inches  deep.  For  the  early  crop  the  seed  should  be 
sown  quite  close,  preferably  1  inch  apart.  Apple  tree  limbs  or  small 
stakes  should  be  driven  into  the  soil  close  to  the  row  to  form  a  trellis  or 
support  for  the  vines.  Draw  some  of  the  soil  up  around  the  small  vines. 
Pick  when  the  pods  seem  full  and  are  a  dark  green  color.  Do  not  allow 
to  stay  on  the  vine  too  long  or  they  soon  will  become  dry.  Cultivate  with 
hand  hoe  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

Potatoes. — Secure  potatoes  of  about  medium  size.  Cut  these  potatoes 
80  that  there  are  at  least  two  eyes  in  each  piece  or  set.  Do  not  dig 
very  much  fresh  manure  into  the  soil  where  these  are  to  be  planted  and  do 
not  let  any  come  in  contact  with  the  set.  With  the  hoe  make  furrows 
2  feet  apart  and  about  6  inches  deep.  Place  the  sets  12  inches  apart  in 
the  bottom  of  this  furrow  aiid  cover  with  2  inches  of  soil.  The  soil  should 
be  cultivated  thoroughly  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  as  the  tops  grow  the 
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soil  shoiild  be  gradually  drawn  up  to  the  tops  in  sufficient  quantitiM  so 
that  the  growing  tubers  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and  turn  green. 

Radish. — Badish  seed  may  be  sown  very  early  in  the  spring.  It. may 
be  planted  in  rows  4  inches  apart  and  sown  thinly  at  a  depth  of  ^  an  inch. 
In  rows  it  can  be  covered  with  a  lath  or  straight  edge,  and  if  sown  broadcast 
it  may  be  planted  on  top  of  the  soil  and  raked  in.  Radishes  require  no 
thinning.  Keep  the  soil  loose  between  the  rows  with  the  hoe.  Pull  the 
radishes  when  of  an  edible  size. 

Salsify. — Sow  the  seed  rather  thinly  and  at  a  depth  of  V^  an  inch. 
When  the  plants  are  2  inches  high  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  stand  8 
inches  apart.    Salsify  roots  are  dug  in  the  fall  and  stored  as  parsnips. 

Spinach. — Spinach  may  be  planted  in  rows  6  to  8  inches  apart  at  a 
depth  of  1  inch  or  broadcast,  raking  the  seed  in  as  for  radish.  Sow  the 
seed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  The  leaves  are  pulled  or  cut  off 
or  the  whole  plant  is  cut  off  at  the  root  and  used  as  greens. 

Swiss  Chard. — This  vegetable  is  practically  unknown  in  this  Province. 
It  can  be  grown  easily  from  seed  in  rows  12  inches  tpart,  the  young  plants 
being  thinned  out  to  6  or  8  inches.  The  leaves  are  cut  back  to  the  root, 
which  is  left  growing  in  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  used  for  greens  and 
the  stem  or  rib  of  leaf  as  asparagus.  A  few  plants  should  be  sufficient  for 
a  small  family. 

Tomatoes. — Secure  a  small  box  about  3  inches  deep  and  fill  with  fine 
soil.  Make  trenches  ^  inch  deep,  3  inches  apart.  In  the  month  of  March 
carefully  plant  the  seed  in  these  trenches  and  cover  lightly  with  soil.  Press 
the  soil  lightly  with  a  piece  of  board  and  water  lightly.  Place  this  box 
near  a  window  for  light  and  warmth.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  be  frosted 
or  to  be  in  a  draught.  Reverse  the  boxes  twi.  ;  a  week.  When  the  plants 
are  2  inches  high  transplant  them  into  other  boxes  about  3  inches  apart. 
Water  twice  a  week.  As  the  weather  becomes  warmer  carry  the  boxes  into 
the  sunlight  during  the  day  being  careful  to  bring  them  into  the  house 
during  the  night.  About  the  5th  of  June  or  after  all  danger  of  severe 
frosts  is  over  they  should  be  set  out  in  the  garden.  Oftentimes  plants 
suitable  for  setting  out  may  be  secured  from  local  growers  and  save  time 
and  trouble.  The  plants  should  be  set  at  least  18  inches  t^jart  each  way  and 
the  soil  should  be  firmed  around  the  roots  well.  Secure  stakes  6  feet  long,  2 
inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick  and  drive  these  in  beside  each  plant.  As 
the  plants  grow  they  should  be  tied  to  this  stake  with  twine  so  that 
the  twine  is  under  the  loaf  stem.  All  side  shoots  or  the  growth  in  front 
of  the  leaf  should  be  pinched  out  leaving  only  the  main  stem.  On  this 
the  fruit  will  grow.  Hoe  around  the  plants  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
fresh  manure  may  be  added  during  the  summer  as  a  mulch. 


IS 

SUGGESTED  VARIETIES  FOR  BACKYARD  VEGETABLES. 

^««»« Davis  White  Wax,  Refugee. 

5«f*« Crosby's  Egyptian,  Detroit  Dark  Red. 

^*°''*g« Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  BaU  Head. 

Carrots Chantenay. 

Cauliflower Erfurt. 

S°™ Golden  Bantam,  StoweU's  Evergreen. 

Cucumber White  Spine,  Chicago  Pickling. 

Endive Qreen  Curled. 

Lettuce Grand  Rapids,  Non  ParieL 

O^ioM Southport,  Yellow  Globe. 

Parsnip Hollow  Crown. 

I*e» Little  Marvel,  Gradus. 

Potato Irish  Cobbler,  Delaware. 

J*,"^!? Scarlet  White  Tip  Turnip,  China  Rose. 

Salsify Sandwich  Island. 

Spinach Victoria. 

Swiss  Chard Silver. 

Tomato Chalk's  Jewel. 
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